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de corps, a way of thought too exclusively Anglo-Indian.
. . . Such an institution would obviate all the defects in the
present system, that are so strongly felt both by its enemies
and its well-wishers. It would again unite the members of
the Civil Service, in the most indissoluble of ties ; and would
prove an admirable corrective of a pedantic, unpractical
turn of mind, or of a sedentary, effeminate habit of body.
The innate evils of a close college would have no existence
among a society of young fellows, picked by merit from the
great places of education, and planted within easy reach of
Lincoln's Inn and Westminster Hall."1
It only remains to be added that no such college
as Sir George Trevelyan commends was ever founded,
and that, as Mr. Lowell has pointed out, candidates
selected by open competitive examination have spent
their probationary years generally at Oxford or at
Cambridge. By the natural workings of time the
Competition Wallahs have succeeded to the entire
control of the administration of India, and only one
Haileybury civilian, Sir Henry Thoby Prinsep, still
remains in harness in the Indian Civil Service, as a
Judge of the High Court at Calcutta.
Conclusion
It appears clearly from this history of the patronage
system of the East India Company as to appointments
in the Indian Civil Service and of the East India Col-
lege at Haileybury, that patronage, when checked by
training at a special college, entered only after a qual-
1G. O. Trevelyan,- "The Competition "VVallah," 2d ed., 1866,
pp. 6-15.